IIO                     MOUNTAINS    AND    CLIMBERS
EARTHQUAKES   BELOW   THE   SEA
Centres of seismic disturbances are rarely deeper than thirty-seven
and a half miles. Submarine earthquakes have given rise to tidal waves
some 130 feet high, geological evidences of which may be seen in the
Jordan basin and in the huge Tanganyika Rift Valley in East Africa,
in the obstruction of river mouths like that of the Zambesi in Africa,
and in the damming up of other rivers into lakes.
The oldest volcanic region, according to Professor Haas, of Kiel
University, is the Urach district in Wiirttemberg, Germany.
GREAT   EXPLOSION   OF   THE   KRAKATOA   VOLCANO
Earthquakes are registered almost daily in Hawaii in the North
Pacific, and in the Central American state of San Salvador, while in
Japan they are even more frequent. Other areas subject to frequent
shocks include Italy, Greece, Mexico, Southern Italy, Spain and the Eifel
district of Germany. Scotland and the east coast of England are also
on the earthquake line, slight tremors being occasionally felt.
The greatest volcanic earthquake and eruption of modern times
took place in 1883 on the volcano island of Krakatoa in the Sunda
Straits, when masses of lava were hurled to a height of thirty miles. An
area as large as France was buried under volcanic ash. Finally the
volcano blew out its " plug " of lava, and the explosion was heard 2,250
miles distant. Tidal waves overwhelmed parts of Java and Sumatra,
and even in Europe a disturbance of the sea's equilibrium was noticed.
In July, 1935, t^ie volcano ejected lava to a heignt of 6,500 feet.
THE ALPS ARE "MODERN" MOUNTAINS
ACCORDING to recent research, in the early Tertiary Age, about fifty
million years ago, the Alps were merely a modest hill district, their
height being the work of subsequent vertical upheavals.   Their massive
mountain folds have brought rock to the surface from a depth of twelve
and a half miles at most.
If the modern continent of Europe was once a sea of islands, as
many geologists believe, the Eastern Alps and the southern part of the
Western Alps formed the north boundary of the Africa of that time,
which would be dammed up on the north side by the deposits of a
primitive Mediterranean. Mont Blanc (15,782 feet) and the Jungfrau
(13,670 feet) were, according to Professor Collet, the southmost pillars of
Europe. Looking thence over the Valais Alps, we are thus seeing the
flat expanse of ancient North Africa, crumbled against the bulwark of
the Jungfrau.
GERMAN   PLATEAU   THAT   IS   MOVING
Geologists have stated that, owing to further upward folding of the
Alps, the distance between Munich and the Zugspitze (9,738 feet) has
diminished within the historical period; also that the whole of the